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The fact that these first two charters to be submitted to the people 
have in them so much of the newer and more progressive demands of 
those who are studying the problems of government, coupled with the fact 
that both were adopted by the people at the first trial and by good liberal 
majorities, shows what is in the people's minds; shows that the spirit 
of progress and improvement in matters governmental has reached the 
voters. Freeholders charter government for counties is not the panacea 
for all the ills of county government; there is no such panacea; but the 
plans so far adopted certainly promise exceedingly well. It seems prob- 
able that the examples of Los Angeles and San Bernardino counties 
soon will be followed by a number of other California counties, and if 
the experiment proves successful, as seems probable, it is not too much 
to hope that it may and probably will follow the example given in the 
rapid spread of the commission form of government for cities. 

E. J. Miller, 
California State Normal School. 

Rats: An act of the general assembly of 1913 of the State of Indiana 
recognizes the common rat as a public enemy and a common nuisance 
in the destruction of property and the transmission of disease and pro- 
vides means for its extermination. The law is similar both in form 
and phraseology to the California law of 1909 which was designed to 
prevent the introduction of diseases from incoming sea-faring vessels. 
It is likewise intended to recognize and popularize the voluntary efforts 
of the citizens of one or two counties of Indiana where a "rat day" is 
designated and the exertions of the citizens on those occasions were 
attended by most gratifying and almost incredible results. 

This measure, introduced in the state senate by a member from one 
of the southern counties, who was speedily dubbed the " Pied Piper of 
Indiana" is intended to provide for the gradual extermination of rats, 
with the avowed purpose of preventing the dissemination of contagious 
and infectious diseases, of preserving the public health and preventing 
the destruction of crops, grain, food and property, which has amounted 
in the aggregate to thousands of dollars annually. 

The means provided for the destruction and extermination of rats 
are comprehensive and far-reaching. It is made a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine of from $10 to $100, for any person to maintain any 
building, water-craft, wood pile or grain stack which is rat infested, and 
such persons are required to trap, poison or otherwise destroy the rats 
which have their rendezvous therein. The state board of health is 
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authorized to appoint inspectors to promote and carry on the work of 
destruction and extermination and these inspectors, together with the 
state and local boards of health are authorized to inspect rat infested 
premises, remove such parts thereof as may be necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of their work, or to entirely abate such premises when 
they have become public nuisances. The state and local boards of health 
are likewise authorized to prescribe appropriate means for the destruc- 
tion of rats. School officers are required to provide for the illustrative 
teaching of the dissemination of disease by rats. City, town and county 
authorities may, in their discretion, appropriate money out of the gen- 
eral funds for the purchase of traps and poison and the compensation of 
the inspectors. And the governor is authorized to designate one day 
each year, by an official proclamation, to be designated as "rat day," 
to be observed throughout the State as a day for the destruction and 
extermination of rats. 

Flies and mosquitoes are mentioned in the same law, but the only 
provision relative to these pernicious insects relates to the teaching 
in the public schools of the manner in which diseases may be communi- 
cated by them. 

Charles Kettleborough, 
Indiana Legislative Reference Department. 

The Canadian Bank Act, 1913: Every ten years the Canadian bank 
act undergoes revision. Such a revision should have been effected, in 
1910, or at the latest, in 1911. But press of other government business 
precluded a consideration of a new bank act in 1910, and 1911 was 
reciprocity year. Accordingly the government found it necessary to 
extend bank charters annually since Julyl, 1911, when the last general 
bank act went out of existence. 

Reciprocity spelled the defeat of the Liberal government. It has 
been necessary, therefore, for the Conservative ministry to prepare 
bank legislation. The new bank act has been framed by Hon. W. T. 
White, minister of finance, a man with a sound knowledge of the bank- 
ing system of his own and other countries. 

The purpose of the 1913 bank act is to remedy those defects which 
had resulted either from changed economic conditions for which the 
old act had not provided, or from inherent weaknesses which the act 
of 1901 had shown when put to the test. It is hoped that the new pro- 
visions in the bill will give Canada a sound banking system. 

First, the act gives larger powers to banks when lending and taking 



